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Remarks on the Banks and Currency of the New England 
States ; in which an Attempt is made to show the Public Bene- 
fits resulting te the System pursued by the Allied Banks 
in Boston. First published in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Boston. 1826. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Tarts judicious little tract relates to banking operations of ve 
extensive influence upon the paper currency of New England. 
The subject has been much discussed in the newspapers, some- 
times by impartial, but more often we apprehend by interested 
persons. Among the mercantile classes, it has, of course, been 
regarded with deep attention, and with niger or hostile feelings, 
according to the situation of individuals. e consider it one of 
those phenomena in the commercial world, which, however local 
and temporary in character, deserve mature reflection as ques- 
tions of political economy. 

The object of the tract is to collect certain of the facts, and to 
present in a connected view, the reasons which tend to vindicate 
the policy pursued by the Allied Banks. ‘These facts and rea- 
sons, it appears to us, make out a conclusive defence of their 
system, so far as the public good is concerned. We think a few 
plain statements will exhibit the truth in a clear light. 

A common bank-note is the promise of the bank to pay so 
much money to the holder on demand. Of itself, it possesses no 
value. Its general currency arises from the faith of the public 
in the ability of the bank, which issues it, to redeem it with 
specie, according to its tenor; and in its superior convenience to 
gold and silver as a medium of exchange. The currency of the 
notes of a particular bank at a particular place will depend partly 
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upon the nearness of the bank to that place, as well as upon the 
credit of the bank. The more remote the bank, the more diffi- 
cult is its convertibility into specie, and the greater, on that 
account, its depreciation below par value. 

Within the immediate sphere of any great commercial city the 
value of foreign bank-notes will be governed mainly by their 
value in that eity. And the accumulation of capital in such 
a place, united with its wide-spread dealings, and the better 
knowledge of banking likely to exist in it, must of necessity give 
superior value to its b: ank-notes, if business be left to regulate itself. 

Hence the distinction between foreign money “and home 
money, which makes the former pass in exchange at a discount 
from its nominal value. 

Now previously to a year ago the state of the money market 
m Boston, which controlled that of the banks in its immediate 
vicinity, was, on this account, extremely inconvenient to the 
whole community. ‘The remote country banks made immoderate 
issues of bills, which they forced into the market, by the agency 
of brokers. These bills circulated as the ordinary currency of 
trade, in full credit, but were refused at the Boston banks either 
as deposite or in payment of debts. ‘The consequence of this 
was, that Boston bills never remained in circulation. Merchants 
being obliged to deposite or pay them alone at the Boston banks, 
they were bought up at a premium for that purpose, while foreign 
bills were the universal medium of traffic. All payments to 
merchants in Boston, made by retailers in the country, were in 
this degraded currency, as were all ordinary small transactions 
among persons in Boston. ‘The rate of discount at which foreign 
bills were bought and sold, that is, the premium on Boston money, 
varied at different periods from two per cent. to a half or three 
fourths of one per cent.; and the amount daily exchanged is 
rated in the pamphlet before us at a hundred thousand dollars. 
The evils of this state of things were great and numerous. It 
evidently impeded the operations of trade, by creating a necessity 
for an additional exchange. It occasioned a great loss to the 
city merchant in the premium paid by him for Boston bills. A 
single merchant has been known to pay eighteen hundred dollars 
in one year for exchanging current money. ‘This loss, too, went 
to give the foreign banks, whose notes were at a discount, a most 
iniquitous species of gain. ‘They themselves bought their own bills 
at a discount, and immediately issued them again at par; thus 
deriving profit from the very debasement of their notes. Again, a 
part of the profit of banking, it is well understood, is the saving 
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of interest on money by the issue of bank-notes to represent it. 
Now the system, which we have described, tempted the foreign 
banks to force their notes into circulation, beyond the amount of 
their capital or their ability to redeem. Many of them, of course, 
became bankrupt, with a large quantity of their paper in circu- 
lation, to the heavy loss of the public. Examples of the fact 
occur in the cases of the Northampton, Hallowell and Augusta, 
Penobscot, and Berkshire banks. 

Now the remedy for all these evils, and others which might 
be enumerated, was apparent. It was to raise the foreign bills 
to par. And the mode of effecting this important end was per- 
fectly simple. It was for the Boston banks to accept the country 
notes in payment of debts or in deposite, which would at once 
annihilate the distinction between foreign money and city money. 
All would then be alike, and all equal to specie. Eight of the 
Boston banks associated to adopt this course. We copy their 
arrangements from the pamphlet before us. 


They simply agreed each to receive at par in all payments from 
their customers, the bills of all the banks in good credit in the New 
England states; thus making country money equal in value to 
Boston money, and saving to their customers the tax heretofore 
levied in the shape of a premium for Boston money. It would not 
of course be expected that the bills so received would be held on 
hand for a long time, or that they would be paid out again to 
supply the circulation of the town. Nor was it necessary that 
each bank should employ its messengers in carrying the bills home. 
An agreement was therefore made, ‘that the Suffolk bank should 
take the sole charge of carrying the bills home, or procuring them 
to be redeemed in such manner as they should see fit. ‘The coun- 
try bills received by the other allied banks, in pursuance of this 
agreement, are daily paid over to the Suffolk bank, and received 
by them at par, as so much Boston money. The money so re- 
ceived by the Suffolk bank, must necessarily absorb a considerable 
amount of its capital. ‘To indemnify it for this investment of capi- 
tal, and for the expenses of procuring the country bills to be re- 
deemed, the allied banks each lend to the Suffolk bank, without 
interest, a sum of money agreed upon, as an equivalent for the 
sacrifice. This we understand to be the nature of the Holy 
Alliance of banks, against which so many attempts have been 
made to excite the prejudices of the community. It is an arrange- 
ment of perhaps doubtful advantage to the parties, so far as direct 
pecuniary emolument is concerned, but of vast benefit to the public, 
in facilitating the transactions of business, in protecting a portion 
of the community from a constant and most unreasonable tax, and 
the whole community against occasional enormous losses. 
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The country bills received by the allied banks, ate only received 
from their customers, in the regular course of business; and for 
the most part, when, under the old system, they would have been 
under the necessity of paying a premium, to procure the exchange 
of them into Boston money. ‘They are received as equivalent to 
specie, and as soon as received, the bank becomes bound to pay 
the amount in specie, if demanded. For this advance of funds, it 
can only be indemnified, by procuring the redemption of the bills 
received as expeditiously as possible, either in specie, or in other 
funds equivalent thereto. ‘The only mode of legally enforcing this 
redemption, is by presenting them at the banks which issue them, 
and demanding specie. Such a demand every holder of a bill, 
whether an individual or a bank, has not only a legal, but the 
most equitable right to make, and every imputation of harshness or 
oppression in such a procedure is entirely unfounded, because the 
bank issuing the bill has received a full equivalent for it, and 
promised to repay it whenever demanded, and the bank making 
the demand has paid a full equivalent, perhaps some days or weeks 
in advance. 

But it is unnecessary in most cases, where the parties are dis- 
posed to accommodate on equal terms, that one should be put to 
the trouble and expense of demanding the specie, or that the 
other should be put to the inconvenience of having it with- 
drawn. It is, however, necessary that the terms of the accom- 
modation should be such that the bank which receives the bills 
here, and permits them to be redeemed without the actual pay- 
ment of specie, shall be secured against any abuse of the credit 
thus given to the other bank, so as in fact to trade upon the capital 
of the bank here. An arrangement has in fact been made between 
the Suffolk bank and a large proportion of the country banks, 
which is believed to be mutually advantageous. The purport of 
the arrangement is this; the bank in the country, as a condition 
of not being called on to redeem in specie the bills received by the 

Suffolk bank, agrees to deposite a small sum, without interest, vary- 
ing, according to the amount of bills of the particular bank in 
circulation here, from two thousand to five thousand dollars, and 
in consideration of this deposite, is permitted to redeem its bills at 
the Suffolk bank, at stated periods, by the remittance of any species 
of current bills whatever, either of Boston or country banks. The 
general tendency of this arrangement, is to give to each bank the 
benefit of the principal circulation of its own neighbourhood, and 
to direct them on their way homeward, when they fall within the 
natural sphere of the circulation of some other bank. 


Our author calculates, from satisfactory data, that the amount 
annually saved already in premiums in Boston by this system, is 
pot less than $120,000. Another instance of its beneficial 
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operation occurred in the total failure of the Eagle Bank of New 
Haveli, The allied banks sent home $132,000 of Eagle notes 
a short time before that bank failed, all which, but for this, 
would have remained in circulation, and been a dead loss to the 
community. The debased currency is now driven from the 
market, and the notes of Boston banks have acquired much more 
extended circulation. The currency of every considerable town 
now consists either of Boston money, or its own bills, or those of 
some neighbouring bank ; whilst only a year since, nothing was 
to be seen in the common business of life but foreign bills, forced 
into circulation by foreign banks, of whose credit, capital, or 
management we had little certain knowledge, and what little we 
did have was of a nature to create distrust rather than inspire 
confidence. It is natural enough for these banks to raise a 
clamour against a system, which curtails their issues, and compels 
them to confine their banking within the limits of their capital 
and a just credit. But the public gains by all this; and the 
public ought to be firm in the support and countenance of the 
associated banks, who, at the charge of so much obloquy to 
themselves, have effected this happy revolution in our currency. 

We feel assured this system will be approved the more, the 
better it is understood. In truth all the sound country banks, 
who have been accustomed to trade safely, are benefited by the 
change. We can speak from our own knowledge of several 
Essex banks. ‘The very intelligent editor of the Portsmouth 
Journal has borne evidence to the utility of the system in that 
place; and the following extract from the New Hampshire Patriot 
(Concord, N. H.) shows that the advantage has been felt and 
appreciated at a still greater distance from Boston. 


Interested as we are in one of the country banks, we will take 
the liberty to remark, that whatever may have been the motives of 
the Boston folks in requiring the country banks to redeem their bills 
with specie in Boston, the effect of the measure is a decided benefit 
to the public interest. It is true, the banks at a distance cannot 
now circulate their hundred thousands with little or no specie 
capital to redeem them; it is true, those banks can no longer 
command and wield a fictitious capital for their own benefit,—a 
capital to which they have no more right than any and every poor 
man in the community. The Boston arrangement is calculated to 
introduce a sound currency ; and if persevered in, it will compel 
every bank, country and city, to keep its business within the bounds 
of its capital. It is likewise calculated to throw out of circulation 
in every loeal vicinity that mass of bills on banks at a distance, 
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which their directors have been industrious to circulate. Eight 
months ago our circulation consisted almost exclusively of bills of 
the New Haven, Hartford, Burlington, Hallowell, and other Eastern 
bills; now these bills are almost entirely thrown out of circulation, 
and we have in their place either Boston, or Essex, or our own bills. 
Instead of the bills of banks at places where we did no business, 
we have the bills of those banks where we do our business, and 
where we have confidence. We cannot believe it to be either for 
the public interest or for that of the sound, specie-paying banks, to 
change the present system. 


A very idle objection to this plan has been most loudly urged 
by the enemies of the associated banks, namely, that it will 
diminish the trade of Boston. This, we confess, asses our 
comprehension. If the inhabitants of New Haven or Burlington, 
whose bills have been displaced from the market by Boston 
money, did their business in Boston, there might be a shadow 
of plausibility in the allegation. But even in that case, it would 
have been utterly fallacious. Why should a country trader in 
Burlington complain, that the note of his bank is worth as much 
in Boston as it is in Burlington ? Wherein is the trader injured ? 
Is it not, on the contyary, for his benefit? Formerly the note of 
the country bank was degraded. ‘The trader found the bills of 
his bank at a discount whe *n he carried them to Boston ; but 
now they are what they ought to be, the faithful representative of 
so much specie. How this should operate to the injury of the 
country trader, or induce him to transfer his business from Bos- 
ton to New York or elsewhere, is, if true, a thing to us completely 
inscrutable. 


The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By Joun 
Winturop, First Governor of Massachusetts. With Notes by 
James Savace. With an elegant Engraving of the Author. 
Vol. I. Boston. 8vo. pp. 


We think that every intelligent and patriotic citizen, that every 
one who has any of the blood of the first settlers of New England 
flowing in his veins, or who rejoices in our wise and free insti- 
tutions, the fruit of their principles, of their love of truth, and 
of their fidelity to conscience, must approve of all attempts to 
elucidate our early history, and vo preserve even the names and 
deeds of each individual. And this, not so much to gratify any 
feelings of personal vanity, on account of our descent from those 
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heroic and virtuous men, as from a desire to know all the events, 
even the most minute, which were connected with the first per- 
manent settlement of civilized Englishmen on the soil of New 
England. Nor is it, that we of the present generation, in this 
section of the country, would take to ourselves any peculiar 
merit, or claim any special rights, because of our relation to such 
eminent men 3; or, of our residence on the spot celebrated as the 
place of their early abode. For our privileges, however great, the 
praise belongs not to us; but to our fathers. But if we do not 
appreciate their principles and their institutions, nor honour their 
memories, the charge of criminal neglect and indifference may 
justly be brought against us; and many events be buried in 
oblivion which we might preserve on the faithful page of history 
for posterity. 

‘The knowledge of events of this kind are sometimes soon 
lost, beyond the possibility of recovery. The mhabitants of 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, are in doubt when the first 
permanent settlement was effected at that place and vicinity. 
‘Thompson, they know, was there in 1623; but the month is 
uncertain, though probably it was May or June. Nor is it 
certain, how long he continued there. ‘In 1624, he was found 
on an island in Boston Bay; where, it appears, he remained for 
some time. ‘The settlement of the Hiltons at the head of the 
tide waters of the Piscataqua, at a place since called Dover, a 
short time after, is, indeed, well ascertained. But there is still 
matter of unsatisfied curiosity with the best informed people in that 
part of the country, as to some dates and characters, which they 
wish more fully to learn. Little is known of Purchase, who was 
early at Pejepscot, on the Androscoggin,—probably at Brunswick 
Falls, or a little higher up the river. He sold his possession to 
Massachusetts, in 1636. 

We know that the coast, from Cape Cod to Penobscot, was 
visited by the English as well as the French for several seasons 
successively, before 1620, for the purpose of fishing ; and that 
they erected temporary stages or hovels on the land. ‘This was 
done by the English at Damiscove, near the mouth of Sheepscott 
river, in latitude 44°; at the mouth of Piscataqua river ; at Cape 
Ann; and some other places. Blaxton, or Blackston, who had 
fixed his residence on the northwestern part of the peninsula of 
Boston (afterwards so called), when Governor Winthrop and 
company came over in 1630, and who had been resident on the 
spot probably about eight years, was left, no doubt, by one of the 
vessels, which occasionally visited this coast, for the purpose of 
fishing or discovery. According to Prince, an English vessel 
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came into Boston harbour in 1622, before the settlement at 
Wessagussett by Weston, and visited several islands and some 
places on the main land. Captain Standish was bere in 1621 ; 
but makes no mention of Blackston. But when Winthrop came, 
he had been here between eight and nine years. Captain Dermer 
was also probably in Boston Bay in 1619. He entered several 
harbours along the coast between Cape Ann and Cape Cod, 
articularly Plymouth, and travelled into the country westward. 
lackston had fruit trees in his inclosure, which must have been 
planted several years. But the manner of his coming to this 
place is not known. 

The people of Plymouth were in the habit of going to Damis- 
cove and to Piscataqua, to obtain provisions of the vessels, which 
visited those places from England. Bradford, Winslow, and 
Standish, in their turn, went for these purposes ; and the two last 
named went several times. Many events which took place in 
Virginia, upon its early settlement by Captain John Smith, are 
involved in much obscurity. If more had been carefully pre- 
served respecting individuals, among the first planters of that 
colony, it would have afforded useful information. The im- 
portant facts are known; but more of detail would have been 
gratifying to the present generation. 

The Journal of events connected with the early settlement of 
Massachusetts, kept by Governor Winthrop, is a very interesting 
and valuable record, with which every one ought to be acquainted, 
who would learn all the transactions worthy of recollection in the 
first days of New England. We learn from it, not merely the 
dates of events and the names of many individuals, who were 
active and useful in the original plantations; but much of the 
peculiar sentiments and customs of those revered men, to whose 
wisdom, piety, and brave adventure we owe so large a debt. 

All the important acts of the civil government and of the church 
were also recorded by Winthrop, with great accuracy, fidelity, 
and impartiality. No one can justly be excused for neglecting 
to peruse this volume. We should preserve it for our children, 
that they may know the true characters of the men from whom 
they have descended, and be familiar with every event in their 
eventful lives. 3 

We are now, indeed, numerous and powerful ; they were few 
and weak, many of them poor, and all had been persecuted, 
or treated with neglect, as fanatics or bigots. Yct they were 
honest, brave, and pious men; and they founded a colony, which 
has proved the germ of a mighty nation. We cannot study their 
lives too much, nor be too fayniliar with their early history. 
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The copious notes by the industrious editor of this work are 
highly valuable. They were wanted to make the journal a 
permet history of the first twenty-eight years of the plantation. 

Vinthrop did not foresee what an interest we should feel, two 
hundred years after his days, to know every particular and indi- 
vidual transaction ; and he therefore related very little of personal 
anecdote or of family connexions. No man, perhaps, in the com- 
munity would have performed the important service of supplying 
these deficiences so completely, or with such singular fidelity and 
accuracy, as the editor of this volume. ‘The present generation 
is much indebted to him for his labours. Posterity will certainly 
appreciate them. 

It is objected, we know, by some, that the notes are too par- 
ticular and minute. We do not think so. We like to know all 
that can be collected from any book, or publication, or record 
existing, of the individuals mentioned in the Journal, who acted 
a useful part in this early settlement. Besides, the anecdotes 
given of them throw much light upon some important events 
incidentally related ; and serve to develope the characters and 
feelings of the puritan fathers of New England. 

We have perused the notes to the first volume, which is the 
only one yet published ; and have not been able to detect an 
error or unfounded assertion of any importance. There is a 
mistake, we believe, in the observation, that the Hon. George 
Partridge descended from the Rev. Ralph Partridge, the first 
minister of Duxbury. And it is said, also, that “little could be 
ascertained of Rev. Mr Jones, one of the first teachers or pastors 
of Concord church;” whereas Johnson, in his “ Wonder. 
working Providence of Zion’s Saviour,” gives a particular ac- 
eount of the first settlement of that town in 1636; when Bulkley 
and Jones were ordained over the church. Jones is honoured 
by the writer of that quaint-titled book with some lines; not, 
indeed, of any poetic merit, but expressive of his high opinion 
of the piety and virtue of the character he eulogizes. Mr Jones 
soon left Concord, and settled in Connecticut, in the vicinity of 
New Haven. As impartial reviewers, we feel it our duty to 
speak, in unqualified terms, in praise of the correctness and 
fulness of the notes ; and to bear our testimony to the industry 
and research of the editor. He must have perused all other 
printed histories with attention; and examined the manuscript 
records of the State and of the city of Boston. We would 
rather, however, that he had spoken with a little less severity of 
Hubbard and Mather. The public should be cautioned against 
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depending upon them in all cases; but, with a good deal of 
credulity ie some incorrectness, they certainly collected many 
facts, and laboured for the public and posterity ; and it seems 
to us, that they do not deserve indiscriminate censure. 

In some of the opinions expressed by the learned editor upon 
the conduct of Winthrop and others, we do not entirely agree 
with him. ‘The condition of our fathers was peculiar and critical. 
They were far removed from the civil power of the parent state ; 
they were weak and unsettled; and many unprincipled adven- 
turers forced themselves into their society, who could be governed 
only by strictness or severity. We will allow, that they were 
rigid, and sometimes intolerant. But they were sincere and pious ; 
and what they did for the preservation of the peace and order 
of the churches, for the purity of faith, and for the suppression 
fanaticism and heresies, they believed absolutely necessary for 
the support of religious truth and of good government. Had 
they been as lax or liberal in that day as some contend, we fear 
their posterity would have been less moral and correct than 
they are. 

Ve cannot close this hasty notice, without repeating our high 
estimation of this volume, and of the notes appended to it; 
rejoicing at the restoration of the true reading, which is one 
great benefit of this edition. We cannot now think of the work, 
without recollecting many of the prominent characters with in- 
terest and admiration. What if they did not figure in the poli- 
tics and courts of Europe? ‘Their memories are dearer and 
more valuable to us for their struggles and efforts in the cause of 
religion and freedom in this new world, where they laid deep 
and broad the foundations of a great, a prosperous, and a moral 
empire. We know not what characters it can be more important 
to us to see portrayed, than those of the wise and faithful 
Winthrop; of the polished and courteous Johnson ; of the sin- 
cere, though sometimes too zealous Dudley and Endicott ; of 
the apostolic and pious Higginson and Wilson ; of the ardent and 
enthusiastic Cotton ; of the laborious and evangelical Eliot ; of the 
amiable and heroic lady Arbella. But it is impossible in a work 
of this kind to speak of all the virtuous, and resolute, and holy 
men among the early settlers in New England; and we conclude 
our remarks, by recommending to every one who loves to cherish 
the memory of the pilgrims, to place this Journal of Winthrop, 
as a precious document, in his library with Hutchinson’s History 
and Mather’s Magnalia; and, at some future day, with Judge 
Davis’s Morton. 
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Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Carriages, showing the 
Principles of Estimating their Strength, Proportions, Expense, 
and Annual Produce, and the Conditions which render them 
Effective, Economical, and Durable ; with the Theory, Effect, 
and Expense of Steam Carriages, Stationary Engines, and 
Gas Machines. Illustrated by four Engravings and numerous 
useful Tables. By Tuomas Trepcourp, Civil Engineer, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. New York. 
1825. 8vo. pp. 184. 


Tis work has been some time before the American public, 
and, indeed, some time upon our own table ; and we have been 
a little in doubt whether we had better add another to the num- 
ber of writers upon the subject of canals and rail-roads, or let 
Mr Tredgold’s book pass without comment. We have deter- 
mined on the whole to allot to it a small space, though its merits 
would demand a large one, and this chiefly, that posterity may 
not be in doubt whether we belonged to this age. We do believe, 
however, notwithstanding all that has been written and said, that 
there are yet many things relating to canals and rail-roads not 
well understood here; and especially do we believe, that in re- 
gard to the expediency of adopting either the one or the other, 
or any very extensive plan in New England, there are many 
circumstances and facts to be considered, which have not received 
due attention in the public discussions of the subject. We shall 
not pretend, nor indeed would it come within the purposes of 
this Gazette, to go much at length into a subject involving so 
many particulars, and requiring so minute investigation in order 
to bring it distinctly before the public in its proper light, and 
in all its bearings upon private and public interest. But we 
have collected a few facts, and made some calculations upon 
them, which, we think, our readers may be pleased to see, though 
they will be far enough from encouraging the popular enthusiasm 
for canals and rail-roads, which seems so thoroughly to have 
imbued the public mind. For a more full investigation of the 
subject, we must refer our readers to the book whose title we 
have quoted above ; as it contains probably a more satisfactory 
account of the different modes of inland transportation in Great 
Britain, than can be found elsewhere in the same space. Mr 
Tredgold is a philosophical as well as practical engineer, and 
has succeeded in uniting the qualities of both in this work in 
an eminent degree. All his estimates of the expenses of con- 
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structing canals and rail-roads, however, are founded on data that 
vary somewhat from those which must be assumed here ; par- 
ticularly in regard to the cost of materials and labour. But of 
these topics more by and by. We will now select a few passages 
from Mr Tredgold’s book, which will enable our readers to 
understand the general advantages of the different modes of con- 
veyance, and give them a distinct view of the different kinds of 
rail-roads. 


When it is attempted to compare rail-ways with canals, or com- 
mon roads, it must be obvious that each mode has its peculiarities ; 
the same may be said of each line of traffic. Hence it is important 
that those peculiarities should be studied with care; and we shall 
endeavour to collect them in a concise form for the advantage of 
comparison. 

It is necessary to premise, that in every species of communica- 
tion, we should endeavour to combine economy, speed, certainty, 
convenience, and safety. It is also necessary to consider the pecu- 
liar requisites of each species of communication. 

For a canal, a competent supply of water is wanted, the quantity 
and expense of which is to be considered. A canal is limited to 
comparatively small changes of level; otherwise the delay and ex- 
pense of lockage becomes too great. Canals are liable to frequent 
stoppages from frosts, floods, repairs; and in all kinds of trade these 
stoppages create serious inconveniences, if not much disappoint- 
ment and loss. Canals interfere much with the right of streams 
and drainage ; and consequently injure the property through which 
they are made, very considerably more than would be done by 
taking the part occupied by the canal. Both the first cost and the 
annual repairs of a canal exceed those of a rail-way; the excess 
differing according to the nature of the country. But in a country 
suited for a canai, the difference of first expense is more than 
compensated, by a greater effect being produced by a given power 
on a canal than on a rail-way, provided the motion does not differ 
much from three miles per hour, and this renders a canal decidedly 
better for a Jevel district. On account of the resistance increasing 
in the ratio of the squares of the velocities, when bodies move in 
fluids, and also on account of the injury the banks would suffer by 
too rapid a movement of the water, the velocity of canal boats must 
be considered as limited to a speed not far exceeding that which 
they obtain at present; but on a rail-way, a greater velocity may 
be obtained with less exertion, even where animal power is em- 
ployed. 

A rail-road has more affinity to a turnpike-road than to a canal, 
both in structure and application. It differs from a turnpike in 
requiring to be level or slightly inclined, the ascents and descents 
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being effected by inclined planes, instead of the irregular undula- 
tions of the turnpike. To obtain these levels renders a rail-road 
more costly than a turnpike; for as to the expense of the rail-road 
itself, it will sometimes be less than a good turnpike road in the 
same place ; for the interest of the excess of capital expended on 
the road will be less than the excess of annual expense to keep the 
turnpike in repair. But a horse will draw eight times as much on 
a rail-road as on a turnpike-road, when travelling at the same rate ; 
and it is not improbable, that the reduced price of conveyance will 
cause eight times the quantity of traffic. 

In a rail-road for an unequal trade, a descending plane in the 
direction of the greater traffic is desirable; the proportion of de- 
scent most favourable we shall show in our third chapter, only 
noting here that it is frequently an important advantage in any 
place where there is much ascent to arrive at the matter to be 
conveyed ; a canal can take no such advantage, it must be level. 
The ascents and descents by inclined planes are much more expe- 
ditiously effected than by locks, and are not so limited to change 
of level. 

But the great advantage of a rail-way will consist in its affording 
the means of transporting heavy goods with speed and certainty ; 
if it be only so far as to double the speed of the fly-boats, it must 
be a material benefit. And recollecting that rail-roads are yet in 
an imperfect state, while the united talents of our civil engineers 
have been chiefly devoted to canals for about a century, we may 
confidently hope that there is yet scope for improvement; and we 
may fairly infer, that for new works, rail-roads will, in nine cases 
out of ten, be better adapted for public benefit than canals. * * 

There are but three distinct kinds of rail-ways. The oldest 
and most extensively adopted plan consists in laying rails of wood 
or iron for the use of carriages with guiding flanges on the wheels: 
these are now termed edge rail-roads, in consequence of the iron- 
rails being narrow and deep. 

The next method differs from the first, in having the guiding 
flanges upon the rails instead of upon the wheels of the carriages ; 
it gives the advantage of employing carriages that can be used 
where there are not rails laid down. Rail-ways of this kind are 
called tram-roads, from their being first used for running trams 
upon. The rails are also called flat or plate-rails. 


The third kind was invented some years since by Colonel 
Sargeant of this city; but it is here attributed to Mr Palmer, who, 
we are bound in courtesy to believe, has made the same invention 
in England. ‘The following is Mr 'Tredgold’s description of it. 


The carriage is drawn upon a single rail, the surface of which 
is raised about three feet above the level of the ground, and it is 
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supported by pillars placed at equal distances, the average distance 
apart being about nine feet. The carriage consists of two recep- 
tacles or boxes suspended one on each side of the rail by an iron 
frame, having two wheels of about thirty inches diameter. The 
rims of the wheels are concave, and fit to the convex surface of 
the rail ; and the centre of gravity of the carriage, whether loaded 
or empty, is so far below the upper edge of the rail, that the rece 
tacles hang in equilibrium ; and will bear a considerable inequality 
of load without inconvenience, owing to the change of fulcrum from 
the breadth of the rail, which is about four inches. The rail, is 
also made capable of adjustment, so that it may be kept straight 
and even. 

The advantages of this arrangement consist in its being more 
free from lateral friction than even the edge rails; and, the rail 
being raised higher above the ground, it is much less liable to be 
covered with dust or any extraneous matters likely to affect the 
motion of the carriages. Also, where the surface of a country un- 
dulates considerably, a rail-way of this kind may be made without 
cutting to level the surface, except so far as is necessary to make 
a track that a horse can travel in. * * 

We expect that this single rail-road will be found by far superior 
to any other for the conveyance of the mails and those light car- 
riages of which speed is the principal object. 


The carriages on rail-roads may be moved either 4 horse- 


power, by steam-engines, or by gas-engines. Mr ‘Tredgold 
discusses at considerable length all these different modes, and 
endeavours as far as possible to institute a comparison between 
them. He concludes that the most advantageous mode of using 
a horse is to allow him to work six hours a day, at a velocity, 
when loaded, of three miles per hour. If the velocity is increased, 
the load must be diminished, and in this case the useful effect will 
not be quite so great. ‘The mean force of a good horse, moving 
at the rate of three miles per hour, may be estimated at 125 
pounds. ‘This amounts to 2,250 pounds raised one mile a day, 
which is the average maximum effect of one horse. ‘The usual 
measure of horse power, in estimating the effect of machinery, is 
3000 pounds. But Mr Tredgold thinks this is too high. 

There are two modes of employing steam to move carriages 
on a rail-way. ‘The one is by a locomotive engine, or an engine 
moving upon a carriage and drawing a train of wagons. ‘The 
other we will allow the author to describe for himself. 


Conceive, that the whole line of road is divided into short stages, 
and that an engine is placed at each of these to work an endless 
chain, extending the whole length of one or more stages, and run- 
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ning upon pulleys or rollers; also, that by simply moving the 
handle of a lever, having a friction apparatus, a carriage can be 
connected to the chain, and in a few seconds acquire and proceed 
at the same velocity, or be disconnected in an instant, if necessary. 
The consequences of such an arrangement would be, that the car- 
riages would all move at the same velocity, that were attached to 
the same chain; and would not be liable to strike against one 
another. Any quantity of carriages, not exceeding the power of 
the engine, might be in progress at once ; for any variation of the 
number would be regulated by the governor of the engine so as to 
keep the velocity the same, or nearly so. ‘The engines could be 
of a better kind, kept in better condition, and under the care of 
better attendants, than any species of loco-motive engines. 


According to Mr Tredgold’s estimates, the average cost of 
rail-roads in England is about £5000 per mile; and that of canals 
about twice as much, or £10,000, equal to $44,444.44. The 
tolls, he thinks, never ought to exceed 2d. a mile; and in order 
to make a rail-road a good speculation, or to pay a fair interest 
on the cost exclusive of repairs, the amount of transportation 
must be upwards of 200 tons per day. If 428 tons were required 
to be transported per day, the rate of toll might be reduced to 
1d. a ton per mile. Whereas on a canal, to reduce the toll to the 
same rate the amount of transportation must be 856 tons a day. 

When the amount of transportation does not exceed 100 tons 
per day, the expense, including every thing, is about the same 
on a turnpike as ona rail-road; with the advantage in the former 
case, that a load may be taken in at any place, and carried to 
any place where it may be wanted, without an additional expense 
for truckage at each end of the journey. On the whole, Mr 
Tredgold comes to the conclusion, that a rail-road ought not to 
be attempted unless there is a reasonable prospect of an amount 
of transportation at least equal to 200 tons per day ; and as this 
mode pan nil possesses some advantages of speed, it is 
preferable to a canal, unless the transportation is likely to be as 
much as 1500 or 1600 tons a day. 

In New England, the balance in favour of rail-roads over 
canals is probably much greater than in England. ‘The ratio of 
the first cost of canals to that of rail-roads will be greater, also, 
on account of inequalities in the surface of the land; it being 
much easier and cheaper to pass hills and valleys by inclined 
planes than it would be to make them level, as would frequently 
be necessary in the case of canals, where locks could not be 
constructed. Besides, a canal is impassable in our climate on 
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an average five months in the year, and precisely in that part of 
the year when the produce of the lands must be, or will most 
conveniently be transported. Whereas.a rail-road may be used 
the whole year. ‘These considerations seem to be sufficient to 
give the preference to rail-roads, except where there is a much 
larger amount of transportation than there probably will be at 
present any where in New England. 

The cost of transportation on our common roads and turnpikes 
varies from twelve to twenty cents a ton per mile, the average 
being probably about sixteen cents. On the road from Boston 
to Prov idence, the charge is twenty-five cents, but the cost to 
the proprietors of the teams, if they have loads both w ays, does 
not exceed ten cents a ton per mile. We need not, however, 
rest our conclusions upon these points on probabilities. We have 
facts. ‘The toll on the Middlesex canal, allowed by law, is six 
and a quarter cents a ton per mile. Yet we see, that except a 
few very heavy articles, the bulk of the transportation in that 
direction is performed by horse teams upon the very banks of 
the canal, at a rate varying from sixteen to twenty cents a ton 
per mile. These facts prove two things; first, that the rate of 
toll is too high; and, secondly, that the expense of truckage at 
the two ends of the route, and the danger and expense of loading 
and unloading so many times, together with the extra trouble, is 
greater than the saving in the price of transportation. 

The Middlesex canal cost about 22,000 dollars a mile. A 
speculation of this kind can hardly be called saving at less than 
ten per cent. income, paying the expense of repairs out of this 
income. ‘To pay this income each mile of the canal must yield 
2,200 dollars per annum. It is not passable more than two 
hundred days in a year on an average; consequently the tolls 
ought to be eleven dollars a day per mile. ‘To pay this at six 
and a quarter cents per ton, would require the transportation of 

176 tons a day the whole length of the canal. If the tolls were 
peter to three cents, which must probably be done, in order 
to bring the canal into triumphant competition with the road upon 
its banks, it would require a transportation equal to 367 tons a 
day for the whole distance. 

Now we would ask, where, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
can a place be found over which one half’ of this quantity would 
be likely to be transported either on a canal or a rail-way. We 
forbear, at present, any remarks upon the late contemplated canal 
to the Connecticut, and thence to the Hudson, as we intend at 
some future time to make the report of the commissioners the 
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subject of a separate article. We cannot, however, but express 
the unwelcome doubt, which is always obtruding itself upon us, 
though we always repel it with a most patriotic zeal, whether the 
merchants of Boston would ever be able to do business upon 
such a fascinating plan as to induce the manufacturers and agri- 
culturists beyond the Hudson, to clamber over or plough through 
the intervening mountains, with their merchandise and produce, 
when it is so easy to drop them upon the deck of a sloop or a 
boat, and let the current waft them to a much nearer and a much 
larger market. We believe that the sober people of Massachu- 
setts will hesitate long before they offer violence to their purses 
in any such cause. 





Roman Nights, or the Tomb of the Scipios. By ALessanpro 
Verrit. In 2 Vols. Translated from the Italian, by a Lady 
of New York. New York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 177 and 178. 


Tuis work is a translation from “ Le Notti Romane” of Count 
Alessandro Verri. ‘The original has high reputation among the 
author’s countrymen. It is a series of fictitious dialogues between 
the spirits of the great men of ancient Rome. The author repre- 
sents himself as having been in this city at the time of the dis- 
covery and opening of the tomb of the Scipios, in the year 1780. 
As he had long cherished an enthusiastic admiration for the 
master spirits of old Rome, and for all that reminded him of their 
fame, he hastened to visit the remains of this illustrious race. 
He lingered among the catacombs where they reposed, till late 
in the evening, when his lamp was extinguished by a sudden 
gust. In the darkness which ensued, the shades of the dead 
began to arise from their tombs, and assemble round a spirit of 
majestic mien, who immediately addressed them in an eloquent 
discourse. After he had concluded his discourse, they: retired 
to their graves, but he remained. Our author accosted him, and 
found him to be no other than the spirit of Cicero. While they 
were communing together, the cavern was again filled with innu- 
merable shades of old Romans, drawn thither, like the spirit of 
Cicero, by the opening of the tomb of the Scipios. ‘Their meeting 
revived the feelings, which they had cherished while living ; and 
a scene of mutual praise and recrimination immediately ensued, 
among the most illustrious characters of Roman history. During 
three successive nights, our author remains a patient listener. On 
the fourth night, he summons courage to address them, and is 
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questioned in return, respecting the present state of the eternal 
city. Wherupon he invites them to accompany him, and judge 
for themselves. Under his guidance, they contemplate the monu- 
ments of its present and former grandeur, and are filled in turn 
with grief, anger, and admiration, at the changes which time has 
made in its appearance, manners, and institutions. ‘The book 
concludes with an address delivered by the author, containing 
an abstract of the history of modern Rome, and some remarks 
by Cicero on the unfading grandeur of the city. 

The form of dialogue which our author has selected for 
conveying information and criticism, and portraying historical 
characters, is well adapted to blend instruction with amusement. 
And if we regard these dialogues simply as imaginary conversa- 
tions between the great men of old Rome, they have considerable 
merit. Many important passages of Roman history are discussed 
with spirit, and the conflicting opinions of the disputants afford 
exercise to our judgments. Atticus gives a striking picture of 
the horrors attending the Roman conquests, of the cruelty of their 
triumphal spectacles, and also of their domestic manners and 
public amusements. ‘The conversations are in general charac- 
teristic and well supported. 

If, however, we consider the dialogues as taking place, according 
to our author’s representation, between the spirits of the Roman 
dead in the See century, they are more open to criticism. 
In the first wt the mode of assembling the spirits seems excep- 
tionable. ‘They are described as having wandered separately 
and without the power of meeting, since their departure from life, 
fill they are brought together at the tomb of the Scipios, by the 
violation of this sacred sepulchre. The solitary existence of dis- 
embodied spirits seems to us conformable neither to Pagan nor 
Christian ideas of futurity, and if such were their condition, the 
opening of the tomb of the Scipios is certainly too insignificant 
an event, to bring them together by myriads, when their solitude 
had been undisturbed by the important revolutions, which their 
city had experienced during the lapse of ages. 

We object also to the picture of their condition and character, 
as inconsistent with itself. As to their condition, they appear in 
general to be experiencing no retribution. ‘There is nothing to 
show, that Marius and Sylla are not as happy as Cicero and 
Brutus. And yet, in the instances of Nero and the Parricide, 
we are presented with spectacles of the most dreadful punish- 
ment. As to their character, Cicero represents them as enjoying 
a wide sphere of observation and lofty meditation, as filled with 
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ideas which it is impossible to convey to mortals; and yet to judge 
from their discussions, they seem to have remained precisely 
where death found them. Their conversations Saline with 
their old prejudices. This is essential indeed to the author’s 
purpose, of affording a correct picture of the great men of old 
Rome; and for that reason we object to the plan of bringing their 
spirits forward personally, in the eighteenth century, when they 
must have been long exposed to the operation of causes, able to 
work an entire change in their character. ‘The author also ap- 
pears to us on too familiar a footing with the mighty dead. 
Cicero and he seem to be intimate friends, and with the other 
illustrious spirits, he converses and argues on perfectly equal 
terms. We object, moreover, to a dissertation on the state of 
modern Europe from Pompey, in which he displays much too 
intimate an acquaintance with the subject, considering that he was 
profoundly ignorant of it, till he had heard our author treat of it 
a few moments before. 

Considered as a series of historical portraits, this work is 
respectable. ‘The martial fierceness of Romulus, and the philo- 
sophic mildness of Numa, the stern independence of Brutus 
and Cato, the savage and haughty spirit of Marius and Sylla, 
are well displayed. ‘The stories of the Vestal and the Parricide, 
though horrid, are interesting. 

As descriptive of the feelings, with which the great men of 
antiquity would regard the altered condition of their city, the 
ruins of its ancient splendour, and the growth of new arts, man- 
ners, and institutions, this book has no small merit. The lamen- 
tation of the shades over the Comitium and the Forum, now 
turned into a pasture for cattle; over the ruins of ancient magnifi- 
cence, stripped of their ornaments, to add to the beauty of modern 
edifices; the dissertation of Vitruvius upon modern architecture ; 
the ideas of Cesar, Pompey, and Brutus upon the changes in 
government and manners, in military and civil institutions, which 
have occurred since their decease ; the angry disappearance of 
Romulus, when he finds the city which he had left proud of its 
military sway, now become the centre of a religious dominion ; 
the apparition of Jugurtha reproaching the venality of Rome; the 
judgment of Atticus upon the conduct of Coriolanus,—are char- 
acteristic and striking. The religious elevation of Rome is well 
compared, in the author’s concluding address, with it ancient 
military glory. The translation appears to us to be executed 
with spirit and fidelity, and to be on the whole a desirable 
accession to our literature. 


_—_ ” -_ 
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SNEEZING. 


* Oviptus Naso was the man: and why indeed Naso;” because 
he could sneeze, sweet Shakspeare might have said, if he had 
known as well as I do, the pleasure arising from the sternutatory 
operations of the nasal membrane. What can be more delightful, 
than the sensation experienced in waiting with open mouth and 
eyes half shut, and every faculty of mind and body on the tiptoe of 
expectation, for one of those tremendous explosions, which an 
agreeable titillation of the nostrils has fairly warned us is about to 
take place. But what more vexatious disappointment than to be 
compelled to resume our usual attitude and occupation without 
arriving at the supreme felicity of a sneeze, after having paid the 
most respectful attention for some ten or fifteen minutes, to the 
intimations of that self-willed gentleman, Le Nez. 

I was led into these reflections by two accidental, but propitious 
sneezes, which happened a few moments since; and truly, Mr 
Editor, [ am persuaded that the result of a hasty inquiry into the 
origin and progress of these nasal explosions will afford thy readers 
much amusement and instruction ; if not, it is certainly no fault of 
mine. The art of sneezing must have been a very early discovery. 
Indeed some authors have laboured to prove that Adam was first 
made sensible of his own existence by a violent fit of sternutation. 
Others have asserted, that men never sneezed till after the deluge. 
Unfortunately for the advancement of literature, we do not at the 
present day possess sufficient information to decide with regard to 
this important point. Certain it is, however, that when Prometheus 
had finished his noble statue, he gave it life and animation by 
means of a sneeze. Probably snuff was not then invented, or he 
would never have had recourse to the expedient of stealing a bottle 
of the sun’s rays, which he uncorked immediately beneath the nose 
of his image, and was overjoyed at the loud reports which succeeded 
this lucky maneuvre. An ancient Chinese manuscript relates, that 
about twenty thousand years ago, Fong-hi, Emperor of China, sud- 
denly awoke from one of his long periodical trances, and threw the 
whole empire into consternation, by a sneeze. In times somewhat 
more modern, the Prince of Monomotapa, whenever he sneezed 
at meal-times, was wont to set the table in a roar, not indeed of 
laughter, but of pious prayers and holy ejaculations, and loud 
supplications for health and long life to his most illustrious majesty. 
It would seem that this operation of the nasal faculties could not 
have been so common an occurrence among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as it is with us, or they would not have regarded it 
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with so much awe and veneration. ‘The practice of observing all 
sorts of sneezes, and drawing from them “ conclusions most for- 
bidden,” was early cherished by these ‘ patres venerandi”’ of all 
modern lore. ‘Theocritus makes mention of a very happy sneeze 
which took place at the marriage of Menelaus with the lovely 
Helena; 

To bless her bed, from all the princely crowd 

Fair Helen chose you—Cupid sneezed aloud. 


And Homer relates, that when Penelope, harassed by the importu- 
nities of her suitors, was pouring forth entreaties for the return of 
Ulysses, the fortunate sneeze of her son ‘Telemachus was hailed 
with joy, as the most favourable answer to her pious supplications. 


seessecsseeeeesees Lelemachus then sneezed aloud ; 
Constrained, his nostrils echoed through the crowd. 
The smiling queen the happy omen blessed. Pope. 


In those polite ages it was customary whenever a man sneezed, to 
cry, Zit, ** May you live;” or Zsi eaeo, “God bless us.”” The 
following epigram of the Greek poet Ammian, on a man who had 
a proboscis of extraordinary length, alludes to this custom. 


Ovdt Atiys, Zid cweov, ray rrapy, ob yar axovss 
Tis puvds, word yae ris axons arints 
He never cries, God bless us, when he sneezes, 


For he can’t hear his nose, say what it pleases ; 
At such a distance from his ears it lies. 


The same practice prevailed among the Romans, and Strada has 
written a very learned dissertation on the subject, intituled, Cur 
sternutamentis salutentur. Aristotle has many sage remarks, that 
are very much to the point, and observes that the Greeks worshipped 
‘O IIragués,or “« The Sneeze,” as one of their deities. Plutarch relates, 
that when three beautiful captives were brought to Themistocles, 
Euphrantides the Soothsayer, perceiving that a bright flame blazed 
out from the victims, while a sneezing was heard to the right, 
ordered that they should be sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, te!ling 
him, that thus the Greeks might be assured of victory. These 
sternutatorv eruptions were not always considered such fortunate 
omens, but were variously interpreted, according to innumerable 
circumstances of time and place. Once, while Xenophon was 
making a speech, a full, round sneeze from the nose of one of his 
soldiers was sufficient to make him a general; but again, when he 
was exhorting his troops to rush upon the enemy, a most unlucky 
sneeze had like to have put the whole army to flight ; and nothing 
but public prayers and sacrifices could expiate this dangerous 
omen. ‘Theocritus says, that the mischievous Cupids had almost 
broken the heart ef a disconsolate lover, by sneezing on him while 
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he was paying his devoirs to his captivating mistress. With us 
moderns, even the art of sneezing has not escaped the lamentable 
decay, which, in our degenerate days, has fallen on every invention 
of ancient brains, and every production of classic climes. Yet it 
ought to be cherished and venerated, were it only for the benefi- 
cial influence it has hitherto exerted on human society. The 
Prince of Hungary was once saved froim assassination by a violent 
fit of sneezing, which attacked one of his intended murderers, who 
were concealed within the arras of his bed-room. It has often 
been the means of extinguishing the animosities of kingdoms, and 
calming the most turbulent dissensions of domestic life. The 
demon of Socrates always informed him by a sly sneeze whenever 
a fit of scolding was about to come upon his wife Xantippe, so that 
he was frequently enabled to get out of the way before the tremen- 
dous storm which was brewing had fairly commenced. 

In our day the disgusting practice of snuff-taking has in most 
nasal organs completely destroyed the power of sternutation, as 
well as that of sensation in the olfactory nerves. What benefit or 
pleasure there can be in having one’s “ fine pate full of fine dirt,” 
I never could conceive. Now and then to take a moderate pinch, 
just often enough to provoke at each repetition a good, hearty 
sneeze, would be very well. But to make the nose, that sacred 
depository of superabundant good humour, that venerable deity of 
ancient mythology, that precious organ through which we catch 
the sweetness of the spicy groves, the fragrance of the flowers,— 
to convert the nose into a vile receptacle for pulverized tobacco! 
O! it is a practice ‘ abominable,”—a violation of all classic au- 
thorities,—as great a profanation as it would be to turn the temple 
of Minerva into a sheepfold. Suppose a member of the court of 
Areopagus to drop down into the midst of one of our modern halls 
of justice, what would be his amazement to behold each member 
gravely tapping the lid of his anti-sternutation pouch, and shovelling 
into his nostrils with a ‘ voracious, pig-like snort,” such immense 
quantities of its black and dusty contents! In former times, on 
any occasion of emergency, a happy sneeze was sufficient to set all 
things right, and the most important state affairs were managed with 
all the despatch and harmony imaginable by means of a few decisive 
sneeze-votes. At the present day the wise men of the earth are 
ruled in their deliberations altogether by the tongue, a most unruly 
member, and our statesmen are /ed by the nose, full as often as it 
guides them. If they would only consult its oracular responses, 
what perplexities might they not escape! what a waste of eloquence 
would then be avoided,—how many cubic feet of patriotic breath 
might be saved! their nights of solitary study, and the fearful wear 
and tear of their lungs in the day-time would all be needless. 
Instead of being compelled to sit for a fortnight on the benches of 
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Panama, or to gaze a whole month at the sour aspect of the consti- 
tution, a few energetic, patriotic sneezes might relieve their anxie- 
ties, and forever prevent the recurrence of similar embarrassments. 
There would be but one difficulty in the way,—designing and 
intriguing men might possibly sneeze themselves into preferment, 
and our offices of trust and honour would sometimes be filled, with 
only an unwieldy snout, as they sometimes now are, by a pannel of 
uncommon protuberance and rotundity. I regret exceedingly 
that my limits will not permit me to pursue this interesting sub- 
ject any farther. Some of my readers may be disposed to think 
rather lightly of these speculations; but I can tell them this paper 
is not to be sneezed at. And if you, Mr Editor, happen to be of 
the same opinion,—which, I declare to you, I can hardly doubt,— 
it will be but an act of kindness to the public, to print it for their 
perusal. 


C. 





PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


Lanevace is the expression, by visible, audible, or tangible signs, 
of the thoughts, feelings, or state of our mind, in order to excite the 
conception of them in another. It is either symbolical or arbitrary. 
In the first case it excites by the mere power of resemblance or 
analogy, the ideas which it is intended to communicate. Just as 
a portrait represents an absent friend ; or, as stretching out the 
arms horizontally denotes extent; or, as imitating the action of 
eating expresses the real action itself. In the other case, language 
derives its significancy, either from a previous agreement between 
the parties, who use it, or from an actual explanation at the time. 
This agreement, and this explanation, can be made only by the 
presence of the object, which the sign is intended to denote, or by 
another symbolical sign, immediately expressive of the object, by 
its resemblance or analogy to it; thus the word hat must have 
originally derived its meaning from the actual sight of a hat, or 
from a picture of it, or from its appropriate delineation by certain 
motions of the hands, describing its shape and use, or by a defini- 
tion, all the words of which must themselves have been explained 
by the presence of some objects or pictures, or by the exhibition of 
appropriate bodily signs and gestures. Precisely in the same man- 
ner when the word, power, or one of its synonyms, is first pre- 
sented to the eye by visible marks, or to the ear by audible sounds, 
it would be unmeaning, unless there were a simultaneous exhibition 
to the mind of the person addressed, of an apparent exercise of 
power, or of a picture of it, or of a delineation of it by the counte- 
nance, position of the muscles, and motion of the limbs. This is 
also true of all the terms which denote any of the states, affections, 
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or operations of the soul. How can I convey to a person ignorant 
of the meaning of the term to think, unless at the same time I 
refer him to an actual exhibition of thought in some human agent ; 
or to a picture faithfully delineating its effect upon the countenance ; 
or by seizing the happy moment when he himself is immersed in 
thought. It will be said, perhaps, that I can give an appropriate 
definition of it, without resorting to any of these modes of explana- 
tion. But the definition itself consists of words, which must 
originally have derived their meaning from some one of the above 
mentioned sources. So that the elements of all language must be 
found either in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression 
by symbolical signs. 

Watch the gradual progress of the infant mind in the acquisition 
of language, and the truths which have been stated will be abun- 
dantly manifest. The first simple words which the child learns, 
always derive their meaning from the presence of the objects, 
which they denote. It would never know how to call its mother 
by this endearing appellation, unless it saw before its eyes the 
being to whom this name is applied, and also witnessed the actual 
application of it to her, and not to any other person. And the 
little phrases, too, which it acquires, must be illustrated in the 
same manner. ‘Come here,” says the fond parent. This ex- 
pression is accompanied with a certain expression of the counte- 
nance, or beckoning of the hand, or presentation of some alluring 
plaything ; which the child watches with a scrutinizing eye, and 
thus the phrase being accompanied with a visible set, “of what I 
would call symbolical signs, its import is developed and understood. 
* You are a naughty child, I am displeased with you,” says the 
dissatisfied mother to the froward daughter. It is the first time 
that the trembling offender has heard the unwelcome rebuke. She 
has acquired the meaning of the words “ you are ” and “child,” by 
having often witnessed herself addressed by these epithets, and also ~ 
that of the expression, “‘ I am,” by noticing that the speaker always 
applies it to himself. But what does “naughty” mean, and also 
‘* displeased ;”’ she refers the first of these epithets to herself, and 
the last to her parent. She is conscious of her own wrong feelings 
and conduct; she observes that they produced an expression of dis- 
pleasure, accompanying the utterance of the phrase, and explaining 
its import; without this it would be quite unintelligible. ‘ You 
were a good boy yesterday, and I gave you that whistle ;” “‘ were,” 
“‘ yesterday,” “gave,” ‘“‘whistle,” all these are new words to the 
child. He begins to cast about for their meaning. He sees 
his whistle, he knows its name, because the parent points to it. 
Now the train of thought begins. He has learned what the word 
**good”’ means, by having heard himself often called so, when he 
was conscjous of having conducted well. ‘This leads him to re- 
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flect, that his good conduct and the whistle have some eonnexion 
with each other. When did this connexion take place’ I[t was 
when the father smiled, and gave the toy to him; it was by yonder 
window, while the sun was sinking behind the great oak tree. 
This must all have happened " at a time denoted by the word 
“* yesterday;” and “‘you were” and “gave,” must refer to the 
same time. Thus he has gained some notion, though as yet a 
very imperfect one, of a few terms which denote past time. But 
in vain would he have sought for the import of these terms, if the 
visible pointing of the finger to the whistle had not given hima 
clue to their meaning, and if a visible assemblage of various exist- 
ing objects, and the consciousness of that worthy feeling and con- 
duct which procured him the gift, had not been excited in his 
imagination by the recollection of the transaction of yesterday. 
Thus it is true, that the elements of language must be found either 
in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression by sym- 
bolical signs. When I speak of the actual presence of objects, I 
mean to include in this term, not only the various objects which 
the material world presents to our senses, but also all those states, 
affections, and operations of the soul, the existence of which we 
ascertain by our own consciousness, and which may be said to be 
truly present to the eye of the mind that notices them; and by 
symbolical signs, | mean, not only pictures or models of objects, 
or their delineation by appropriate motions of the hands and limbs, 


and attitudes of the body, but also that mysterious expression of 


the eye, that countless variation of all the lineaments and features 
of the human countenance, that palpable beaming forth of the soul 
through the thousand avenues which its clumsy mansion afiords, 
which alone inform me, that a spirit like my own inhabits another 
body like my own. Let the truth of these remarks be tried by 
one of the most difficult instances of the communication to a child 
of the power and use of language. ‘God made you,” says the 
pious grandmother to her little fondling. It is a Sabbath morning, 
and the venerable woman has her Bible before her; as she utters the 
name of the Holy One, her countenance assumes an air of calm 
and settled solemnity, and her voice a tone of deep and grave 
import. Her eye looks, and her finger points, to heaven. The 
time, the manner, the face, the glance, the motion, all dispose the 
youthful listener to seriousness, and convince him that whatever 
is meant by the word “God,” a word which we will suppose he 
now hears for the first time, at least something very important and 
awe-inspiring must be intended. ‘*Who is God?” he says, with 
a wistful look. ‘*Why, God made the sun, moon, stars, earth, 
beasts, birds, fishes, trees, and every thing; he made you.” What 
new knowledge has the child gained by this explanation ? Only, 

that the word ‘“*God” denotes something, or somebody, that kn 
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exercised great power. ‘ But who is God, this powerful God?” 
«Why, he sees you, he feeds you, he protects you, he is above the 
blue sky, and he governs all things.’’ Now the child is referred to 
certain actions of God, which are denoted by the very terms which 
have been before used to denote certain actions of its earthly 
parent, and the residence of this God is described, by pointing to 
the visible concave of the heavens. The eye of the child has just 
seen symbolical signs which accompanied the expression of the 
phrase, **God made you,” and its imagination now fastens on 
the various objects which have been referred to in the explanation 
of the phrase, which objects have heretofore been actually presented 
to its observation. And what notion does it now, by these helps, 
begin to form of God? It probably conceives that God must be 
some mighty and good man, seated above the sky, who, with a skill 
vastly superior to what it has seen a mechanic employ, though by 
some similar process, made all things, and made itself, and, with a 
watchfulness like that of its father, takes care of all the people in 
the village. ‘* Does God eat?’’ ‘ No, my child, he has no body.” 
‘Then he has no eyes?” ‘God is a spirit.” Amazement con- 
founds the young disciple. “No body! A spirit! How is this? 
What is a spirit? Did I ever see a spirit?” The matron, too, is 

confounded. How is this little thing to be taught the nature of 
that something, which it has perplexed ail the philosophers to de- 
scribe, about whose essence a thousand disputes have arisen, and 
a thousand volumes been written. ‘ My child, speak to that doll 
of your sister, does it answer you?” *‘ No, grandmother, it has no 
tongue, it cannot talk.”’ ‘* Well, then, speak to the dog, he has a 
tongue.”’ ** Yes; but he does not understand me.” ‘ Why does 
he not understand you?” ‘He does not think what I say.” 
‘Can you think what [ say to you?” “Qh, yes; only I cannot 
think what a spirit is; I am trying to think what it is, but I 
cannot; grandmother, do show me a spirit; where shall I go to 
see one?” ‘ My child, look at me; see, I will tell my hand to go 
to my head; there, it moves; what makes it move?” ‘ Why, you 
want to have it move.” ‘ Did you ever want to have your hand 
move ?” «*Oh, yes; a great many times.” ‘‘ Did your hand always 
move when you wanted to have it?” ‘Yes; only once I could 
not move it when my arm was in great pain, last winter.” ‘ Did 
you want to have it move then?” ‘I did; I thought it should 
move, but it would not.” “ You thought it should move; that 
thought is your spirit ; God thought that the world should be made, 
and it was made. Where is your father?” ‘ He has gone to see 
my little brother in the chamber, who is sick.” ‘Is your father a 
tall man?” “No; he is very short.” “Is his hair grey?” “No; 
it is quite black.” ‘No; but I can think how he looks.” « That 
thinking is your spirit, and God can think what you say, and what 
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you do.” * Throw that picture into the fire.” “Ah! no; ; it will 
be burnt up.” “ Why do you think it will be burnt up! That 
knowing is your spirit, and God knows all things.” ‘ Here is your 
little brother ; do you love him?” ‘* Yes; because he is a good 
boy.” ‘That loving is your spirit; and God loves all good 
people.” 

Thus the child begins to have some notions of the meaning of 
the word “spirit ;”’ but these notions are all derived from the con- 
sciousness, which it has of the operations and affections of its own 
spirit. So that it is a great mistake, to suppose, that language, in 
itself considered, ever conveys any new simple ideas to the mind. 
It may excite new combinations of thought, emotions, or purposes, 
but the elements, which compose these combinations, must be 
previously known, either by the actual observation of external ob- 
jects, through the medium of the senses, or by the actual conscious- 
ness of the internal operations, emotions, and affections of the soul ; 
and it matters not, whether this language consists of audible signs 
addressed to the ear, or of visible signs presented to the eye. Both 
are alike unmeaning, without the aid of observation, on the one 
hand, and of consciousness on the other. 

We are apt to attribute a sort of magical power to speech, as if 
the articulate sounds of the human voice were in themselves suffi- 
cient to convey the import of the language which is uttered. This, 
no doubt, arises from the difficulty of recalling to our minds any 
recollection of the process, through which we had to pass in child- 
hood, in order to acquire the meaning of the words and phrases 
which were at first addressed to us. A careful observer, however, 
may readily perceive this process in the gradual progress which a 
child makes in its acquaintance with language. The sounds ad- 
dressed to its ear, excepting so far as the tones of the voice are 
naturally expressive of some emotion of pleasure or pain in the 
person who utters them, are quite unintelligible, unless accom- 
panied with a simultaneous explanation, derived from the presence 
of some object pointed at, or some expression of the eye and coun- 
tenance, or some motion of the limbs and body, or some movements 
in nature or art, or, in short, some assemblage of visible circum- 
stances, which serve to illustrate the connexion which the language 
has with the occasion on which it is used. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FANCY-PIECE. 


[ rounp thee, where the woods were wild, 
And weeds and thorns had round thee grown ; 
No hunter's foot, no wandering child, 

Had met thee, thou wert all so lone. 


Above the cypress and the yew 

Had wreathed around their funeral shade, 
And the still wind, that faintly blew, 

A sound, like that of sorrow, made. 


And ever, as it o’er thee swept, 
Low-breathing melodies were heard, 
As if a mourner sobbed and wept, 
Or nightly sang the widowed bird. 


And now, as fitfully the blast 
Shook the tossed branches overhead, 
A voice like that of terror passed, 
And like a midnight vision fled. 


And then again a mingled tone 

Of all sweet echoes met my ear, 

Sweet as, when storms are overblown, 

The warm South wind comes stealing near ; 


Sweet as the closing breath of Even, 
When wet with dews her pinions fall, 
And, like a messenger of heaven, 
Night comes, and whispers peace to all. 


I took thee from thy sylvan haunt, 
And, brought thee to the cultured plain, 
And saw thee flourish, like a plant 
Nursed by the dews and kindly rain. 


And there was music round thee still, 
And it was sweet—O! sweeter far ; 
Like voices echoed from the hill, 
When Love has lit his trembling star : 


Or like the fluttering airs in May, 
Stealing among the musky flowers, 
And bearing mingled sweets away 
From pansied beds and orange bowers : 
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A sound, that with the fretting stream, 
And feeding flocks, and murmuring bees, 
Blent, like the closing of a dream, 

In undistinguished harmonies. 


And ever, as the mounting sun 

Shone broader in the summer heaven, 
Voices and symphonies would run 

In hurried chords around thee driven : 


And then the melody was high, 
Like organs pealing through a choir, 
Or thunders mingling in the sky, 
Or like the distant roar of fire : 


A solemn, tempered tone, that gave 

A shuddering, not unmixed with joy ; 

As when the proud, unshrinking boy 
Fears, and yet breasts the bursting wave. 


And ever, as the loftier swell 

Sank from its airy throne, there came 
Soft utterings of peace, that fell 
Silently breathing one loved name. 


Still loftier grew the master song, 
And sweeter stole the under tone, 
When suddenly there rolled along 
Rude storms, and every breath had flown. 


Silent and cold, I saw thee lay 
Thy honours and thy hopes aside, 
And slowly, faintly sink away, 
Slow, as the long-retiring tide. 


The breath of Spring to thee was balm, 
And Summer gave thee light and love ; 
Thy leaves were green, when air was calm, 
And Heaven dropped blessings from above : 


But when the hills are bleak and bare, 
Thou canst not stand the open plain ; 

But rather thou wouldst wither, where 
I found thee, in thy woods, again. 








— i tom 
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Wuenre, from the eye of day, 

The dark and silent river 


Pursues through tangled woods a way 
O’er which the tall trees quiver ; 


The silver mist, that breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 
Betrays the hidden path it takes 
And hangs the current over ! 


So oft the thoughts that burst 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our cold hearts are stealing : 


But soon the clouds that veil 

The eye of Love, when glowing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tale 
Qf thoughts in darkness flowing ! 


H. W. L. 





STANZAS. 


Anp canst thou not accord that heart in unison with thine, 
Whose language thou alone has heard—thou only canst divine ; 
And wilt thou not revoke thy cold and merciless decree, 

Nor leave one solitary thought, to plead my wrongs to thee. 


I found thee, yet a modest flower—an infant of the spring, 
Unheeded, in the rosy crowd of Beauty blossoming,— 

And little didst thou think, how dear thy spirit round me shone, 
To light my heart with many a hope, my tongue could never own. 


The smile which hung upon thy lips, in transport with their tone,— 
The music of thy thoughts, which breathed a magic, theirs alone,— 
The look, which spake a soul so pure, so innocent and gay, 

Have passed, like other golden hopes of happiness, away ! 







My life has been a dream of light, of loveliness and love, 

While serpents coiled beneath my couch, and roses bloomed above ; 
And yet a wicked whisper comes, like madness, to my brain, 

And bids me dream, as I have dreamt—and never wake again ! 


R. D. 
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Town Officer, or, Laws of Massachusetts relative to the duties of Municipal Officers ; 
together with a Digest of the Judicial Decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court 
upon those subjects. By Isaac Goopwin, Counsellor at Law. Worcester. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 336. 


Some months have elapsed since we first proposed to devote 
a place among our shorter criticisms to the volume whose title is 
transcribed above. We had loaned our copy to a friend in Court 
street, and at the late fire it shared the fate of many better books. 
We do not mean by this, that this book is bad ; on the contrary, 
we think it comparatively good,—but not so good as it might be. 
‘‘ Freeman’s Town Officer ” has been in the hands of the public 
more than twenty, almost thirty years ; and deficient as it is in its 
materials and its method, still it has been too long and too gener- 
ally useful not to deserve an honourable mention from us in this 
place, or from any one who undertakes to speak of works of this 
kind, or of the very peculiar character of the corporations and 
municipal governments which they are primarily intended to serve. 

In 1811, there appeared a new Town Officer, by Rodolphus 
Dickinson, Esq., compiler of ‘‘ Beauties of the Bible,” and of 
‘¢ Dickinson’s Justice,” both useful and respectable publications. 
In his Town Officer, Mr Dickinson improved upon Freeman, 
by adopting an alphabetical arrangement of titles, and by subdi- 
viding these more distinctly into chapters. If there were a new 
edition of this work, embracing the changes which have occurred 
in the laws and decisions relating to the government and affairs of 
towns, together with some further practical forms, it would still be 
a valuable book. During the last year two new *’Town Officers”’ 
have been published ; one by John Bacon, Esq., since deceased, and 
the one whose title stands at the head of this article. Mr Goodwin 
has adopted the plan of Mr Dickinson, or rather, we may say, the 
plan of every author of digests and abridgments, from Brooke to 
Bigelow; and he has done his work more thoroughly than any of 
his predecessors. We should like, however, to see this book some- 
what reduced in size, not by leaving out any thing, for we would 
sooner add than omit; but by shortening many things. We do 
not see the necessity or propriety of preserving the precise phrase- 
ology of the statutes. It would be cheaper, plainer, and more 
convenient to set down only the legal effect, or settled meaning ; 
and not the precise tenor of them. An example will best illustrate 
our meaning. 

The following is the substance of section 9, chapter 50, of the 
act of 1785: “For the choice and appointment of assessors, and 
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for assigning their power and authority.” Mr Goodwin, as usual, 
has printed it nearly verbatim from the statute book ; we say nearly, 
because he does leave out about half a dozen words, just enough 
to admit in theory, the principle which he generally rejects in 

ractice. We think that this portion of the law, in the form into 
which we have hastily thrown it, is clearer ; and we know that it 
is much shorter, than in that given by Mr Goodwin. 


Duty of Assessors before making an Assessment. 


Assessors, before making an assessment, shall give seasonable 
warning to the inhabitants, either at their meetings, or by posting 
up notifications in public places, or in some other way, to bring in 
lists of their polls, and of their personal and real estates, (except 
such as are exempted by law from taxation) which they were 
possessed of, at such times as the general court shall direct. 

Persons who shall fail to bring in such list, shall not be per- 
mitted to apply to the Court of Sessions for an abatement of their 
taxes, unless they show that it was not in their power to bring in 
said list. 

If the assessors suspect falsehood in the list, they may require an 
oath that it is true. 

The list thus sworn to, shall be a rule for the assessors, unless 
they discover errors in it, and then they shall assess the articles 


kept back. 


We do not say that it is desirable to apply this process of com- 
pression to every law, and part of a law; for example, the laws 
against idleness, drunkenness, gaming, lasciviousness, and other 
immoralities ; and those providing for the education of youth, and 
enjoining upon presidents, professors, and tutors of colleges, pre- 
ceptors, and teachers of academies, and all other instructers, to 
inculcate upon children and youth “the principles of piety, jus- 
tice, and a sacred regard to truth; love to their country, humanity, 
and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which the 
republican constitution is structured [erected].” These and other 
statutes on similar subjects cannot be improved by any abridgment 
or change of phraseology. ‘They speak with a simplicity and an 
energy in favour of virtue, and education, and order, which are to 
be found in the laws of no other nation of ancient or modern times. 
They are precious memorials of the wisdom, virtue, piety, and 
patriotism of our puritan ancestors, which it would be both unwise 
and ungrateful not to cherish. Such laws are very properly trans- 
ferred entire into the work before us; but others, by far the greater 
number relating merely to times, forms, and other things, which 
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are in themselves indifferent, and have been declared to be right 
or wrong merely from a principle of public convenience,—these, 
we think, might be advantageously abridged ; and we hope to see 
them so, when Mr Goodwin shail publish a second edition. 





Notes on the Origin and Necessity of Slavery. Charleston,S.C. 1826. S8vo. pp. 48. 


Tue literary execution of this pamphlet is decent; but the 
occurrence of the phrase “data ts correct,” and the frequent 
repetition of the words grade and locate, do not allow us to 
suppose for a moment, that it is the production of a very classical 
pen. It shows research and reflection, however, which demand 
respectful attention. It contains very brief and rather unsatis- 
factory notices of slavery as it has existed in different periods, 
from the days of Abraham to the present time, and an attempt 
to demonstrate its necessity, a priori. We certainly could listen 
to an argument in favour of tolerating slavery, where it is already 
deeply rooted, without prejudice, and we believe that most of 
our readers would do so; but we live in too high a latitude to be 
quite prepared to hear it gravely argued, that slavery is necessary 
to a more perfect state of society. If the author means only 
to say, that in a civilized society, it 1s necessary that some should 
work while others think, or rather that some should perform 
manual labour, while others perform mental labour, he has with- 
out doubt the truth of the case. But the necessity of performing 
manual labour does not alone constitute an individual a slave, even 
though the wages of his labour be no more than sufficient to supply 
his daily bread. Who reclaimed the bleak hills of New England 
from a state of nature to a comparative state of fertility, and covered 
them with flocks and herds? Not slaves! but a hardy yeomanry, 
who laboured, indeed, but who felt as independent as the lord of a 
thousand slaves. Who are now sweeping the wilderness before them 
as they go westward through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and caus- 
mg cities, and colleges, and temples to rise up as by enchantment ? 
Not slaves; no, surely, not slaves ; but the independent proprietors 
of the soil they redeem, whose noble spirits never knew to cower, 
and who feel as free as the air they breathe. If the author means, 
as we suppose he must mean, to assert and to prove that it is neces- 
sary to a civilized state of society, that it should be unalterably 
determined by extrinsic circumstances at a man’s birth, whether 
he shall be forever a slave or a freeman, or even the less offensive 
question, whether he shall belong without hope or fear of change 
to the class of workers or the class of thinkers, we believe that it 
would not require the wisdom of a Socrates to refute him. He 
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is certainly mistaken, when he supposes that any feelings prevail 
among intelligent men in this part of the country upon the subject of 
slavery, but the sincerest desire te do what can be done to remove 
the evil as far as it may be removed, or to mitigate it to the utmost 
of their power. We shall be the last to encourage those jealousies 
which have existed, and which are prone to spring up between dif- 
ferent sections of our country; for we believe that they may soon be 
forgotten. We must be permitted to express regret, therefore, that 
so sensible a man as this author must be, should have thought it 
worth while at this time to publish a formal vindication of slavery 
on such broad principles as are contained in this pamphlet. We 
have already extended our remarks upon this subject much farther 
than it was our intention to extend them at this time; but we will 
subjoin the following passage, that our readers may know the con- 
clusions at which this vindicator of slavery has arrived. 


Where the wages of labour are excessively high, compared with a 
labourer’s necessary expenditure, it is evident, that the labouring class 
would acquire through their labour, not only a subsistence, but a com- 
petency which will enable them to raise themselves to the level of those 
who employ them; and that state of dependence which tended to keep 
them sober and honest, no longer existing, they will rush headlong to 
the gratification of their passions. As servants and labourers make up 
by far the greater part of every political society, it is clear that a state 
of general insubordination and immorality must ensue. Since the con- 
nexion between the labourer and his employer is a mutual dependence, 
it is also evident, that if the dependence of the labourer on those above 
him is diminished, and his means and power become greater, that the 
higher classes will gradually decline, and he will rise to the same station 
or grade into which the other must necessarily fall ; and thus, those arts 
and sciences which adorn civilization, and confer upon it its chief ad- 
vantages, and which, as we have already shown, can only exist in a 
refined and polished state of society, where alone they can attain their 
reward, must decline and perish. ‘The only barrier to this disorganiza- 
tion of civilized society is slavery ; which by forcibly bringing a quantity 
of labour into the market, tends to diminish the value of its wages from 
what they otherwise would be; and, at the same time, by depriving the 
slave of volition, and preventing him from rising to liberty and compe- 
tency, prevents that perfect and universal equality, which is but another 
phrase for barbarism. 

We have thus endeavoured to show the necessity of slavery in coun- 
tries where the wages of labour are very high, on the principle, that 
exorbitant wages give the power to the labourer to gratify an inherent 
and leading principle of his mind,—the love of independence,—thus 
tending to produce perfect equality, which is destructive to subordina- 
tion and morality ; both of which are necessary to civilization. 
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The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work, with some Pieces not before 
published. By the late JANE TAYLOR. New York. 1826. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Tuts work, like the other productions of the same author, is 

distinguished for good sense and piety. The pieces, of which it is 

composed, are addressed more particularly to young persons, having 
been originally contributions to a periodical work intended for their 
instruction. They consist of moral essays and amusing tales and 
conversations. ‘Though various in their character, they are uni- 
form in their objects; which are the promotion of moral and 
religious principle, the correction of the faults and follies of youth, 
and the cultivation of habits of serious reflection and regular occu- 
pation. ‘The author displays throughout, an earnest desire for the 
improvement of her readers, and a just conception of the mode of 
making instruction interesting to them. She enters into their 
wishes, pleasures, and employments, and exhibits on the one hand 
illustrations of the bad consequences which spring from faults of 
temper and irregular habits ; and on the other the peace and hap- 
piness which attend a well disciplined mind, and a religious life. 

The work contains, moreover, many useful hints on the subject of 

education, and many instances of judicious domestic management, 

from which parents may derive benefit. 
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Mr Webster’s Oration. We take this opportunity to observe, that we 
sometime ago had the pleasure of seeing this performance in a Spanish 
translation, and can bear testimony to its dignified appearance in that 
form. There is a majesty and sonorousness in the Castilian language, 
that is peculiarly suited to the dignity of the sentiments, subject, and 
circumstances of this discourse. We rejoice to see such a specimen of 
North American eloquence, and of true republican feeling united with 
sober sense and practical views, go forth in a form in which it may attract 
and fix for a time the attention of our brethren spread over the cent ral and 
southern portions of the new world. This oration will make them know 
better, and respect more, the early founders and martyrs of American 
liberty. It will do honour to our country, and good to South America. 
It is thus that writings of this character fulfil a double purpose ; while 
they praise the actions of the illustrious dead, they propagate most 
effectually their principles among the living ; and by paying the honours 
due to a past generation, lay the foundation for new honours to be paid 
by the next. Seaor Heredia, of New York, is the gentleman who has 
executed, in our opinion extremely well, the task of a translator. We 
recommend the work to those who are studying Spanish ; and we recom- 
mend, also, that they use the original, to ascertain the doubtful meaning 
of a word in the translation, just as freely as they would use a dictionary. 
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Comets of 1825. We copy from Brewster’s Journal, the following 
observations upon the different comets that appeared during the last 
year. The elements of the second one here described, it will be per- 
ceived, agree very nearly with those published in our number for the 
15th of January, 1826. 


“1, First Comet of 1825. The following elements of this comet have 
been calculated by M. Shumacher, from observations made by M. 
Gambard : 

Passage of perihelion 1825, May, 31d. 473 
ong. of perihelion » 378° 27 2" 
Long. of node . . . 17 48 10 
Inclination of orbit 57 26 40 
Perihelion distance ... . 0 89 96 
Motion Retrograde. 


M. Pons saw this comet so late as the 14th of July, 1825. 

2. Secomd Comet of 1825. This comet was discovered by M. Pons, on 
the 15th of July, in Taurus, and has been observed by various astrono- 
mers. M.Capocci observed it about the 25th of August. He describes 
it as etstonnhet with a very extensive nebulosity, and as having a tail 
more than a degree in length. ‘The following are its elements: 


Passage of Perihelion at Naples, 1825, December 8d. 895 mean time. 
Perihelion distance - « 1.20808 
Log. of do. ; « « « 0.08209 
Long. of perihelion . 317° 24’ 40” 
Long. of descending node .... $5 19 & 
Inclination of orbit 32 44 20 
Motion .... Retrograde. 


This comet became distinctly visible to the naked eye in October last. 

3. Third Comet of 1825. This comet was discovered by M. Pons, on 
the 9th of August, at 2, A. M., in the constellation of Auriga. The 
following are Inghirami’s observations at Florence : 


Mean Time. App. R. Ascen. North Decl. 
August 20, 15h. 42’ 25” 89° 25’ 0” 2° 51’ 32” 
23, 15 9 2) 91 36 39 16 29 45 
24, 15 6 25 92 22 12 14 16 26 
25, 15 34 58 93 Oo 13 12 5 57 


4. Fourth Comet of 1825, the periodical Comet of Encke. This comet 
was discovered by M. Plana of Turin, on the 10th of August, and by M. 
Pons, on the 14th. M. Pons states, that it seemed to change its form, 
appearing sometimes elongated, and sometimes round. M. Valz seems 
to have observed this comet so early as the 13th of July. 

M. Encke predicted the return of this comet; and the error of his 
calculations, when compared with the observations made in August, is 
not a minute of a degree. 

5. Fifth Comet of 1825. [For an account of the observations made 
upon this comet, see United States Literary Gazette, vol. iii. p. 398.] 

Atheneum in Boston. It is proposed to add to this establishment a 
building, which shall contain an apartment for the American Academy, 
another for exhibitions of specimens of the fine arts, and a third for 
popular lectures, 
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School Fund for the Several States. Mr Strong, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, which had been instructed “to inquire into the 
expediency of appropriating a portion of the net annual proceeds of the 
sales and entries of the public lands, exclusively for the support of com- 
mon schools, and of appropriating the same among the several states in 
proportion to the representation of each in the House of Representa- 
tives,” has made a report to the House, accompanied by a bill, which 
has been twice read and committed, with the report, to a committee of 
the whole. The bill provides essentially that fifty per centum of the 
net proceeds of the money accruing from the sales and entries of the 
public lands shall be appropriated exclusively for the support of common 
schools in the several states; and that this part of the public money so 
accruing shall be vested —— in some productive fund, the interest 
or other proceeds of which shall be annually apportioned among the 
several states according to the ratio of representation of each state in 
the House of Representatives, to be applied to the use of the common 
schools, in such manner as the legislature of each state may direct. 
In the report, which precedes the bill, Mr Strong goes somewhat at 
length into an argument in favour of the principles of it. Among many 
excellent remarks upon the subjects contained in the report, we select 
the following, which are certainly very striking, and we believe very 
true: “It is a singular fact in the history of our species, taat, nowhere 
has common education made any considerable progress among the 
people, without the efficient aid and protection of the government. 
There is, generally, a prevailing indifference among the illiterate to the 
cultivation of the mind; were it not so, the poor man, though learned, 
can rarely instruct his children, because his time is sosianinlly occupied 
in earning their bread ; and the ignorant man, though rich, cannot do it, 
because he is himself untaught. In other countries, multitudes of the 
human race successively live and die as illiterate as they were born; 
and, in our own favoured land, with all the liberal patronage, private 
and public, which learning receives, we are not wholly exempt from 
these lamentable examples. Under a government like ours, there should 
nowhere be left masses of mind, illiterate and humbled, over which, in 
an evil hour, some master spirit may exercise a fatal control. Ignorance 
is the bane of liberty. Ordinarily, conspiracies and treasons are executed 
by the ignorant. These instruments of unholy ambition, however, are 
not selected from schools, where letters and morals are taught. Are 
not, then, the national and state legislatures under the strongest obliga- 
tions to the people of this country, to provide and apply the means 
whereby every child may have the opportunity, in these nurseries of the 
mind, of acquiring some knowledge of letters, and of the various duties 
he owes‘ his country and his God?” 

Nai’ I Banner. Several numbers of a newspaper of this name 
have reavued us from Nashville, Tennessee. The neatness of its typo- 
graphical execution is highly creditable to the publishers, and its literary 
merits would give it a high rank among the papers and periodicals of any 
of the Atlantic cities. We wish, however, that it suited the convenience 
of the editor, when he takes poetry from our pages by the column, to 
indicate its source ; as this is the only peculiar advantage we derive as 
an equivalent for opening to the newspajers, and through them to the 
public, a fountain of original American poetry. 
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Annual List of New Publications. There have issued from the dif. 
ferent presses in the United States during the last year, eight hundred 
and forty-seven volumes; of which five hundred we ninety are original, 
and two hundred and fifty-seven have been reprinted from foreign edi- 
tions of the same works. We presume that this estimate does not em- 
brace the whole of the outpourings of the public presses in the country, 
but of this number we have collected and published the titles in the 
successive numbers of the United States Literary Gazette. We shall 
endeavour to make our list more perfect for the present year, and hope 
at the close of it, we may be able conscientiously to return our acknow!- 
edgments to “the trade,” for the promptness with which they forward 
to us full and accurate lists of the works they from time to time publish. 

Modern Practice of Physic. Dr Thacher, of Plymouth, is preparing 
for the press a new and improved edition of his American Modern 
Practice of Physic. 

University ot Leeds. The English papers state, that it is contemplated 
to establish an institution at Leeds, upon a plan, and for purposes similar 
to those of the London University, the prospectus of which may be found 
p. 468, vol. ii of the United States Literary Gazette. 

On the Construction of Chimneys. Mr Tredgold, in his work on 
warming and ventilating apartments, has given the following rule for 
proportioning the upper orifices of chimneys to their heights, and the 
magnitude of the fireplaces. 

Multiply by 17 the length of the fireplace in inches. Divide the 
product by the square root of the height in feet, of the chimney above 
the fire. The quotient will be the area of the upper orifice in square 
inches. 


Thus, if the fireplace be 15 inches wide, and the height of the chimney 
17 X 15 


be 49 feet, we shall have —,— = 364 square inches, nearly, which is 
a rectangle of 6 x 6 inches, or a circle of nearly 7 inches in diameter. 
In chimneys already existing, the upper orifices may be contracted to 
their proper sive, by Parker’s(Roman) cement. The contraction of the 
lower end of the vent above the fire should be nearly the same as the 
upper orifice ; and the throat, or lowest opening, should not exceed the 
length of the bars. The length of the front of the fire should be an 
inch for every foot of the room’s length, and the depth one half the 
length. If the length of the chamber should be such as to require a 
grate more than 30 inches loag, two fireplaces should be constructed. 
Edin. Jour. 

Legislature of Ohio. The Legislature of Ohio, which lately closed 
its session, was composed of 58 farmers, 26 lawyers, 7 mechanics, 
7 merchants, 2 physicians, 2 printers, 1 miller, 1 surveyor, and 1 gentle- 
man. Their place of nativity as follows, viz.: Pennsylvania, 32; Virginia, 
21; Connecticut, 12; Massachusetts, 7; New York,7; New Jersey, 6; 
Vermont, 4; New Hampshire, 3; Maryland, 3; Delaware, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1 ; South Carolina, 1 ; North Carolina, 1; Kentucky, 1; Ireland, 
3; Ohio, 3. Last year, for the first time, there was one member a native 
of Ohio ; now there are three. Only four persons, natives of that State, 
have ever been in their Legslature. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Eaton’s Chemical Instructer. A New Edition. With Additions and 
Improvements. Albany, N. Y. 12mo. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society, and Adjutant General and Chef de Brigade in the Service of 
the French and Batavian Republic. Written by Himself, and continued 
by his Son, William Theobald Wolfe Tone; with a brief Account of 
his own Education and Campaigns under the Emperor Napoleon. 
2 Vols. Washington. P. Thompson. &vo. 


DRAMA. 


The Acting American Theatre. No. I. Containing a Portrait of Mr 
Francis, as Sir George Thunder, in “ Wild Oats.” Price 374 cents. 
Philadelphia. A. R. Poole. 

HISTORY. 


Sketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil, containing an 
Account of the Geography, Population, Government, Revenues, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Arts, Civil Institutions, Tribes, Manners, Lan- 
guages, and Recent Political History of that Country. By William 
Shaler, American Consul General at Algiers. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 310. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court, and 
in the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and the Correction of Errors, 
of the State of New York. By E. Cohen, Counsellor at Law. Vol. IV. 
Albany, N. Y. 8vo. 


MEDICINE. 


Observations upon the Autumnal Fevers of Savannah. By W. C. 
Daniel, M. D. 8vo. Savannah. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Recollections of the Last Ten Years, passed in occasional Residences 
and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, from Pittsburg and 
the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish 
Frontier; in a Series of Letters to the Rev. James Flint, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. By Timothy Flint, dwar ge of the Seminary of Rapide, 
Louisiana. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 395. 

The . By Nonius Nondescript, Esq. Nos. [. and II. 
Price 123. Washington, D. C. P. Thompson. 

Remarks, Critical and Historical, on an Article in the Forty-seventh 
Number of the North American Review, relating to Count Pulaski. 
Addressed to the Readers of the North American Review. By the 
Author of “Sketches of the Life of Greene.” Charleston, S. C. 
€.C. Sebring. 8vo. pp. 37. 
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Oration delivered before Captain J. H. Byrd’s Company of Volunteers 
on the Fourth of July, 1825, at Kingston, Lenoir County, N. C. By 
H. B. Croom, Esq. Newbern. 1826. &8vo. pp. 12. 

This oration is not particularly distinguished in any way from the usual patriotic 
effusions on similar occasions. The following extract is, perhaps, as dignified and 
Original as any part of it. “ Soldiers! you have reason to be proud of the character 
in which you stand. You are not the Pretorians of an Emperor; the Janisaries ot 
a Sultan; the mercenaries of any tyrant. You are the free citizens of a free state, 
voluntarily enrolled for the purpose of fitting yourselves to perform more effectually 
the duties enjoined by the Constitution; which are no less than ‘to repress insur- 
rection an¢ repel invasion;’ the most useful and important services, certainly, that 
any military has been called to perform. Persevere in these efforts, and you wil! 
deserve well of your country. [t was, in part, by her brave militia that Greece freed 
her soil from the pollutions of the Persian host; and you should be fitted to assist in 
our country’s defence, against those foreign foes, who may one day attempt her 
independence, for the destruction of those noble institutions by which she is distin- 
guished, and which afford an example so dangerous to despots of the European 
continent.” 

POEMS. 


Leisure Hours; a Series of Occasional Poems. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 12mo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Summary of the Practical Principles of Political Economy; with 
Observations on Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Say’s Political Econo- 
my. By a Friend of Domestic Industry. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & 
Co. S8vo. pp. 8&8. 


THEOLOGY. 


Professor Stuart’s Sermon, at the New Meeting-House in Hanover 
Street, Boston. Boston. 8vo. 

Unitarianism, “ Sound Doctrine ;” a Sermon, preached in Waltham, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Bernard Whitman, February 15, 1826. 
By Nathaniel Whitman, Minister of Billerica. Published by request. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 8vo. pp. 36. 


’ 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land, in 1823 and 1824, 
in Furtherance of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. By 
W. Jowett, A. M. One of the Representatives of the Society, and late 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Boston. Crocker & Brewster, 
and Others. 8vo. pp. 364. 

Interest made Equity; being a Republication of the Article on the 
Subject of Interest, contained in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, from the pen of Mr Mac Culloch. Boston. 12mo. 

The History of Christ as recorded in the Four Gospels, arranged by 
the Rev. Dr Doddridge, and divided into Sections and Verses. With 
Questions appended to every Section, and an Index at the Close, for 
the Use of Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and Families. Portland. 
William Hyde. 

Johnson’s Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, 
and Nervous System ; Pathological and Therapeutical. Philadelphia. 8vo. 
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